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CHAP, viii. | follow  the king on  foot in distant expeditions, but a
cavalry militia of barons and their retainers, bound to
"service for a short period, and rendering it unwillingly
, where their own interest was not concerned.    The fre-
! quent popular assemblies, whereof under the names of the
'jMaJlum, the Placitum, the Mayfield, we hear so much
; under Clovis and Charles, were now never summoned,
,and the laws that had been promulgated there were, if
not abrogated, practically obsolete.    No national council
' existed, save the Diet in which the higher nobility, lay
and clerical, met their sovereign, sometimes to decide on
foreign war, oftener to concur in the grant of a fief or the
proscription of a rebel.   Every district had its own rude
local customs administered by the court of the local lord :
, other law there was none, for imperial jurisprudence had
, in these lately civilized countries not yet filled the place
' left empty by the disuse of the barbarian codes.
. j    This condition of things was indeed better than that
I utter confusion which had gone before, for a principle of
I order had began to group and bind the tossing atoms;
; and though the union into which it drove men was a hard
and narrow one, it was something that they should have
learnt to unite themselves at all.   Yet nascent feudality
1 was but one remove from anarchy; and the tendency to
isolation and diversity continued, despite the efforts of the
Church and the Carolingian princes, to be all-powerful in
Western Europe.    The German kingdom was already a
bond between  the "German races, and  appears  strong
and united when we compare it with the France of Hugh
Capet, or the England of Ethelred II; yet its history to
J the twelfth century is little else than a record of disorders,
I revolts, civil wars, of a ceaseless struggle on the part of
i the monarch to enforce his feudal rights, a resistance by